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Strikes in Prosperity and Depression 

The claim is made by some that strikes have been more 
numerous under the NRA than during any previous pe- 
riod of recovery following a depression. This view 
is generally closely associated with the idea that the Re- 
covery Act has definitely encouraged workers to think 
that they have rights in relation to collective bargaining 
that were previously denied. As a matter of fact workers 
had as definite a legal right to bargain collectively before 
the Recovery Act was passed as they had afterward. 

However, the Act provides that workers shall be free 
to select their representatives without interference or co- 
ercion by employers, a right which they had before the 
Act was passed but which could be exercised only by 
labor organizations. The difficulty of exercising the right 
freely even under the Act has been one of the greatest 
sources of complaint where employers have sought to 
form employe representation plans (company unions) in 
connection with which employers usually insist that rep- 
resentatives shall be in the employ of the company. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing in the Act which compels an 
employer to deal with representatives of his employes. 
If his employes are members of a labor union and seek to 
deal with him through labor union officials he can refuse 
to bargain with them and still be within the law. The 
refusal of employers to deal with union officials has been 
one of the chief causes of strikes both before and since 
the passage of the Recovery Act and it is impossible to 
estimate how far this factor accounts for strikes under 
the Act. 


However, it is estimated that of the cases which have 
come before the National Labor Board about three- 
fourths have been due to the refusal of employers to grant 
collective bargaining, to interference with the efforts of 
unions to organize and select representatives, and to dis- 
crimination against union members. Of the 24.264 labor 
disputes occurring during 1916-1926 in connection with 
which the causes were classified over three-fifths centered 
about wage issues and hours. These figures are presented 
by Professor Herman Feldman of Dartmouth College, 
in a special article in the New York Times for May 26, 
1934. 

For comparative purposes it is necessary to rely on gen- 
eral figures of labor disputes prior to and since the pas- 
sage of the Recovery Act. Apart from the demand for an 
improvement in working conditions, labor disputes in gen- 
eral arise chiefly over the question of the relation of wages 
to price changes. Organized workers seek to increase 
wages during recovery so that their purchasing power 


will not lag too far behind the rise in prices. During de- 
pressions, employers seek to decrease wages so that they 
can make profits under a lower price level. Whether 
prices are rising or falling, organized workers desire to 
improve their standard of living. Thus the index of price 
changes is an important factor in explaining the variation 
in labor disputes. 

Although the index of wholesale prices does not re- 
flect closely enough changes in the purchasing power of 
wages, it is the only index available to show the relation 
of the variation in prices to the increase and decrease of 
labor disputes in this country. This index (1926=100) 
shows that prices increased from 68.1 in 1914 (a depres- 
sion year) to 117.5 in 1917, when the recovery induced by 
the World War greatly increased prices. During 1914 
there were 1,080 known labor disputes. The reporting was 
not complete and all the data on labor disputes are con- 
servative, for the same reason. Nevertheless they indi- 
cate a trend as affected by the cycle of depression and 
prosperity. By 1917 the number of labor disputes in- 
creased to 4,450, the highest figure during the World War 
period. However, wages continued to lag behind prices 
between 1917 and 1920. During this period the price in- 
dex increased from 117.5 to 154.4 and the number of 
labor disputes averaged 3,464 annually. 

The depression following the boom years 1919-1920 
lowered the price index to 97.6 in 1921 and to 96.7 in 
1922. Labor disputes decreased to 2.385 in 1921 and to 
1,112 in 1922. The recovery beginning in 1923 increased 
the price index in that year to 100.6 and to 103.5 in 19235. 
In 1923 the increase in the number of labor disputes to 
1,553 doubtless reflected efforts of workers to recover 
some of their losses in wages due to wage cuts in 1921 
and 1922. However, in 1925, when the price index 
reached the highest point since 1920, there were only 
1,301 labor disputes. In 1926 the price index dropped to 
100. In 1929 it stood at 95.3. In 1928 the number of 


labor disputes reached the low point of 629 and increased 
to 903 in 1929. 


During the so-called period of prosperity, 1923-1929, 
organized labor made serious efforts to establish collective 
bargaining by appealing for cooperative relations between 
employers and employes. That this was possible labor 
demonstrated in notable instances, such as the relations 
established with the Baltimore and Ohio and other rail- 
roads and with business concerns in various industries. 
This policy, along with the drop in prices, which increased 
the purchasing power of wages, helps to explain the de- 
cline in the number of labor disputes. Furthermore, the 
decrease in number of workers involved in labor disputes, 
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as well as the decrease in the number of disputes, is sig- 
nificant. The numbers reported fell from a high point of 
4,160,348 in 1919 to 230,463 in 1929. 

During the present depression the price index declined 
from 95.3 in 1929 to 59.8 in February, 1933. From this 
low point it rose to 73.4 in February, 1934, the latest fig- 
ure available. In 1930 the number of labor disputes 
dropped to 653 and involved 158,114 workers. During 
1931 and 1932, the worst years of the depression, the 
number of labor disputes averaged 851 annually and the 
number of workers involved average 261.062. In 1933, 
however, the number of labor disputes was 1,373 and the 
number of workers involved was 774,763. Thus the num- 
ber of labor disputes (1,373) in 1933 was not as great as 
the number (1,553) in 1923, the year following the de- 
pression 1921-1922. However, the number of workers in- 
volved (774,763) in 1933 was somewhat larger than the 
number (756,584) reported in 1923. How far the differ- 
ence in the number of workers reported is due to the in- 
adequacy of the reporting system in 1923 it is impossible 
to say. 

The surprising thing is that there were not more labor 
disputes in 1933. The suffering due to unemployment and 
wage cuts was conducive to the development of moods 
which would make the workers seek to take every advan- 
tage of a rise in prices and profits in 1933 to recover part 
of what they had lost in 1930-1932. There are several 
factors, however, which may explain why labor disputes 
were not more numerous and more seriously disturbing. 
In the first place, the pick-up in business left many mil- 


lions of workers unemployed. Section 7 of the Recovery . 


Act offered hope that the right of workers to bargain 
collectively through representatives chosen without inter- 
ference by employers would be recognized and given prac- 
tical application. It was expected that minimum wages 
and maximum hours established by the codes would put 
a stop to cutting wages in order to cut prices. The Na- 
tional Labor Board was established to adjudicate labor 
disputes and supplement the efforts of the compliance 
boards of the NRA to enforce the labor provisions of 
codes. 


In many respects these features of the New Deal for 
labor were disappointing. Employers did not respond as 
much as the government expected to its request for re- 
employment of workers, for increases in wages and for 
delay in raising prices. Many employers sought to thwart 
collective bargaining by organizing company unions or by 
outright refusal to deal with organized labor. Minimum 
wages were low and maximum hours were too high in 
many cases, with the result that employment and pur- 
chasing power did not increase as much as was hoped. 
Although the National Labor Board did valuable work in 
settling labor disputes it found in many cases that em- 
ployers challenged its decisions and its efforts to see that 
the representatives of labor were chosen without co- 
ercion. 

As a result, the workers in many cases have seemingly 
lost confidence in the ability of the government to apply 
the New Deal to them and they are taking matters into 
their own hands. This is true among unorganized as well 
as among organized workers. The effort to obtain im- 
proved labor conditions through organized economic 
power is resulting in violence and serious disturbances. 
For example, recent disturbances in Minneapolis and 
Toledo, have in some respects taken on the aspect of class 
warfare. It may well be, therefore, that unless labor can 
have assurance of a New Deal through peaceful negotia- 


tions, labor disputes in 1934 and later years will be much 
more numerous and serious than in any previous period 
of recovery. The data for the first quarter of 1934, both 
for the number of labor disputes and the number of 
workers involved, indicate a considerable increase over 
the first quarter of 1933. 


Church Membership, 1933 


Statistics of religious bodies published in the Christian 
Herald for June indicate, contrary to many reports cir- 
culated recently, that the church in America is gaining 
ground, at least numerically. The figure for the total 
church membership, 60,812,874, represents an increase 
over 1932 of 655,482. Moreover, the ratio of church 
membership to population has steadily increased in re- 
cent years. In 1926 it was 46.60 per cent, in 1931 47.70, 
in 1932 48.19, and in 1933 it was 48.37 per cent. The an- 
nual enumerations are, of course, based only on the off- 
cial reports, but they are useful for purposes of yearly 
comparison. 

The 1933 report shows totals in the United States of 
239,518 ministers; 242,011 churches; 60,812,874 church 
members ; 49,890,205 members of 13 years of age or over. 
As compared with 1932, the number of ministers has in- 
creased by 7,524; churches by 1,200; the total member- 
ship by 655,482 ; and members 13 years of age or more by 
539,338. The Christian Herald calls attention to the rela- 
tive numbers of churches and of ministers. The figures 
refute the often heard statement that there are more mini- 
sters than churches. 

The increase appears to have been progressive during 
the last three years in both the total membership and the 
membership of 13 years of age or more. The ratio of 
adult church membership to adult population (computed) 
has likewise increased, as follows: 


Total Membership Percentage of 


Year Total Membership 13 years and over adult population 
59,181,831 48,599,338 57.30 
a 60,157,392 49,350,867 57.83 
eee 60,812,874 49,890,205 58.71 


The gain in total church membership in 1933 was 1.08 
per cent, in population, as computed, 0.69 per cent; the 
average gains for the past 7 years are: church member- 
ship, 1.65 per cent; population, 1.06 per cent. The mem- 
bers 13 years or more of age increased in number by 1.09 
per cent in 1933, the total population for that age group 
by 0.68 per cent. For the past 7 years the church figure 
averaged an increase of 1.73 per cent as against a 1.06 
per cent increase in the adult population. 

The table on page 3 shows comparative membership 
figures for 1926, 1932 and 1933 of the larger religious 
bodies and groups in the United States. 


Lawyer Challenges Commerce Chamber 


Since publication of the article on The Imperial Valley 
in the issue of May 5 INFoRMATION SERVICE has received 
a copy of the following letter : 
“La Jolla, California. 
“May 10, 1934. 

“To the Board of Directors of the 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce: 

“I hereby resign membership in the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce. It is appropriate that I state my reasons therefore. 

“The right of public assemblage, of free speech and free press 
are guaranteed by both the federal and state Constitutions. These 
rights are of the essence of our American institutions and govern- 
ment. 
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= RELIGIOUS BODIES AND GROUPS OVER 100,000 MEMBERSHIP IN UNITED STATES 
TiO 
both COMPARISONS 1926—1932—1933 
r of +MEMBERSHIP- MEMBERS 13 YEARS AND OVER 
over Arg. % Ang. % 
RELIGIOUS BODIES AND GROUPS 1 Yr.Gain 7 Yrs. Gain Yearly 1Yr.Gain 1Y¥r.% 7 Yrs. Gain Yearly 
1933 1933-1932 1933-1926 Gain 1933 1933-1932 Gein 1933-1926 Gain 
Catholics, Western (3 bodies).......... 20,324,144 53,426 1,639,519 1.25 14,590,474 38,360 0.26 1,176,260 1.25 
sti Baptists (18 bodies).................. 9,866,209 193,571 1,425,287 1.53 ,535,204 176,560 1.88 1,635,502 2.96 
ian Methodists (19 bodies)............... 8,766,017 213,662 695,398 1.23 7,935,696 193,999 2.50 670,781 1.32 
) Cir Lutherans (17 bodies)................ 4,381,094 65,783 415,091 1.49 3,136,393 46,332 1.49 298,673 1.50 
total Presbyterians (9 bodies).............. 2,674,875 d42,456 49,591 0.27 2,537,814 40,553 4d1.57 46,437 1.86 
Protestant Episcopal Church.......... 1,876,390 21,472 17,304 0.13 1,384,776 15,846 1.15 12,770 0.13 
rease Disciples of Christ................... 566,772 2,885 189,177 1.96 1,455,531 2,634 0.18 175,745 1.96 
\urch Congregational and Christian Churches 1 ‘024, 887 22,313 30,396 0.44 997,830 21,724 4d2.13 30,089 0.44 
n re- Catholic, Eastern (10 bodies).......... 965, "789 7,139 706,395 38.90 778,349 5,690 0.73 581,884 42.31 
7.70, Reformed (4 bodies),................ 755,881 d2,005 138,330 3.19 584,806 1,018 4d0.17 5,308 0.13 
Be ay Latter-Day Saints (2 bodies).......... 732,812 12; '989 126,251 2.97 579,507 10,224 1.79 102,892 3.08 
e an- Evangelical Synod of N.A............. 437,879 12, 879 123,361 5.60 340,000 10,000 3.03 25,482 1.16 
early United Brethren (3 bodies)............ 421,597 4,202 25,712 0.93 , 3,851 1.01 23,319 0.92 
Evangelical (2 bedies)................ 244,504 4,357 17,975 1.13 232,338 4,699 2.06 17,958 1.19 
es of Church of God in Christ (Col.)........ 200,470 500 170,207 80.35 190,470 500 0.26 160,529 76.59 
urch Brethren Dunkards (5 bodies)......... 187,137 3,603 28,889 2.61 174,796 3,383 1.97 27,039 2.61 
over Adventists (5 bodies)................. 176,859 3,700 30,682 2.99 172,774 3,604 2.13 30,553 3.07 
‘o in Assemblies of God................... 136,705 7,313 88,755 26.44 122,624 6,559 5.65 79,612 26.44 
$1 Church of Armenia in America (Apos- 
nber- tolic) (2 Prelacies)................. 116,187 d1,300 88,006 44.61 87,1384 1,933 42.17 67,351 48.63 
re by Church of the Nazarene*............. 109,984 10,009 46,426 10.43 104,265 9,489 10.01 44,032 10.44 
-rela- Mennonites (16 bodies)............... 109,669 7,524 22,505 3.69 107,353 7,112 7.00 22,153 3.71 
107,473 448 d2,949 40.38 90,396 369 0.40 d2,495 40.38 
gures 104,336 1,717 29,568 5.65 65,932 241 0.36 12,174 3.23 
muni- 
Total Religious Bodies and Groups 60,004,724 559,055 6,101,876 1.62 49,154,139 474,224 0.97 5,244,048 1.71 
(Membership Over 100,000) 
uring Total Religious Bodies and Groups 808,150 96,427 185,283 4.25 736,066 65,114 9.70 147,506 3.58 
id the (Membership Under 100,000) om 
tio of GRAND . 60,812,874 655,482 6,287,159 1.65 49,890,205 539,338 1.09 5,391,554 1.73 
uted) Adult Pop. 
Total Pope (13 Yrs. & Over) 
tage of U.S. Population (July 1, 1933),....... 125,693,000 871,000 8,693,000 1.06 85,911,165 585,328 0.68 5,941,496 1.06 
ulation Per Cent of Population Churched..... (1933)48. 37 (1932)48. 19P (1926)46. 60 0.25 (1933) 58.71 (1932)57. 83P 0.88 ( 1926)55. 64P 0.44 
po (P) Corrected: Per Cent of Pop. (1931) 47.70 Total Membership; 57.30 Members 13 Yrs. & Over. (1926) 55.64 Members 13 yrs. & Over. 
of the Nazarene: Not listed among “Over 100,000” group last year. 
( 
s 1.08 (t) Mesabership: Includes children under 13 yrs. of age. 
t; the 
mber- “In recent months, the right to assemble and discuss grievances promote communism. So you are promoting the thing which you 
mem- has been outrageously denied in the Imperial Valley. Disgraceful profess to fear. 
y 1.09 acts against women and children, as well as men (in the tear gas “On the other hand, the little band of San Diegans (mostly 
group bombing of a peaceable meeting in Brawley); in kidnapping and women) who went to the Valley to vindicate constitutional rights 
figure assaulting citizens (A. L. Wirin, Alexander F. Irvine, and others) ; were pursuing the logical course to substitute law for lawlessness 
a 1.06 in terroristic arrests and peace officers becoming protectors of —peace for violence. I honor them and wish I could have been 
such high-handed proceedings, all of which have been established with them. 
ership by official investigations and deserved the condemnation of right- “I know many of your directors personally and esteem them as 
ligious minded citizens. Yet your body never raised a word of protest individuals. Preservation of constitutional liberties is, though, too 
against these lawless proceedings and now condemns courageous vital from every standpoint—as the best protection against both 
citizens of San Diego who interfered to oppose such lawlessness communism and fascism—to be influenced by personal considera- 
and to defend citizens in the exercise of their constitutional rights. tions, so Goodbye. 
— You characterize such act as ‘unwarranted interference in Imperial “Respectfully, 
ceive Valley affairs,’ ignoring the truth that in thus protecting the con- “(signed) J. C. Harper.” 
de stitutional rights of its humblest citizens they were rendering a This letter was elicited by a resolution passed by the 
public service of inestimable value. Chamber on May 3, 1934. 
“It is a natural and easy step from such atrocities as have oc- 
curred in the Imperial Valley to public defense of lynching by the Realignments in Social Work 
—— chief executive of the state. California is getting a lot of dam- 
“ ie aging publicity as a lawless state and your approval of Imperial ‘s At the annual conference of the Welfare Council of 
tore. ; P New York City, May 9, Miss Gordon Hamilton of the 
ress Valley lawlessness will add thereto. , 
ee p wi . New York School of Social Work made a plea for re- 
These Your resolutions run true to form. Whenever people deny moval of the stigma attached to relief, and outlined some 
govern- constitutional liberties to others, or approve such actions, they see changes in demarkation of social work fields. “We be- 
Red. Suppression of civil liberties is the most effective way to lieve,” she said, “that it is not adequate relief which pau- 
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perizes people, yet we also recognize that in any relief 
population there will be a percentage of persons with a 
marked tendency to dependency and even parasitism. But 
we must deal with this sensibly, just as we recognize and 
deal with the four or five per cent of feeble-minded in 
any community. That most people would rather work 
than rely on benefits is a truism, but relief must be paral- 
leled with an efficient system of employment exchanges. 
The emphasis should of course be on research, prevention, 
and social change, not on discipline.” 

Public welfare agencies are becoming equipped for 
those levels of case work hitherto covered by private 
agencies, while the latter “are turning their attention 
more freely to the treatment of the many serious family 
problems which threaten to disrupt households. . . . Even 
in many cases where a financial difficulty is threatened or 
is actually involved, the function for the social agency is 
one of family guidance or family treatment rather than 
family maintenance or mere relief. Relief, if used, then 
becomes a ‘tool in treatment,’ not the treatment itself.” 
Theoretically, the public relief agency might handle both 
types of work but the numbers now in need of assistance 
preclude that at present. 

The two fields of social work, for families and for 
children, have been converging. The technique developed 
by the former has centered around the technique for han- 
dling relief, that of the latter around child placing. “In 
any discussion of realignment, people in the children’s 
field express a fear that in periods of economic pressure 
the community will not budget enough money to support 
the necessary work of placing dependent children in 
boarding homes or foster houses. This fear is in part 
justified. 


“It does cost more to place children separately than to 
maintain children in their own homes, but the necessary 
budget must be guaranteed so that children who need 
this type of special care will get it. Social workers in 
general, and the family and children’s field in particular, 
have united in the philosophy that children must not be 
moved from their homes because of poverty alone. So- 
cial workers, in order to protect the child placing function, 
must also unite on the essentials of child care when for 
the child’s sake he should be placed. That child placing 
may be more expensive than either orphanage care or 
home care does not change this value.” 


Columbia Conserve Replies 


Norman Hapgood, brother of William P. Hapgood of 
the Columbia Conserve Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
published a pamphlet, “The Columbia Conserve and the 
Committee of Four,” replying vigorously to the report 
by Sherwood Eddy, Jerome Davis, Paul H. Douglas and 
James Myers, which was reprinted in INFORMATION 
Service for December 23, 1933. This may be had from 
the office of the Company free of cost. The Company 
has also published a booklet, “The Columbia Conserve 
Company: An Experiment in Workers’ Management and 
Ownership,” reviewing the controversy and stating the 
Company’s position. Price, 25 cents. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. June, 1934. 

Quigley, Hugh. “Fascism Fails Italy.”.—An Englishman who 1s 
well informed on conditions in Italy, finds that during the twelve 
years of the Fascist experiment Italy has “definitely lost ground,” 
industrially and socially; the population is “less capable of support- 
ing any cultural movement that lacks state aid”; the collapse of 


” 


Italian state finance and banking under the present régime is “only 
” 


a matter of time. 


Graves, Major General William S., authority on Far Eastern 
military affairs. “If Japan Fights.’—War is inevitable between 
Russia and Japan unless their conflicting ideas can be reconciled, 
It will involve Eastern Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, and prob- 
ably all of China. Both countries are making extensive prepara- 
tions, but Russia will not be the aggressor. The real danger lies 
in “Japan’s fear and hatred of communism.” The vigorous pro- 
test by the powers against Japan’s recent declaration of her in- 
tention to control China “will do much to preserve peace in the 
Pacific area.” 


Harpers Magazine. May, 1934. 

Herring, Hubert. “Pan Americanism, New Style.”—A_ re- 
view of the Montevideo Conference. Cordell Hull's attitude 
there has resurrected Latin American belief in the possibility of 
“a new kind of inter-American relations.” Constructive utiliza- 
tion of the opportunity thus presented requires that the United 
States (1) “liquidate the absurdities” of her Haitian policy; (2) 
keep her promises to Cuba with respect to intervention, the sugar 
tariff and the Platt Amendment; and (3) break down the secrecy 
of State Department tactics. 


Davis, Elmer. “A Blow at the Foundations.”—President 
Roosevelt’s air mail policy has dramatized the American system 
of economic life, which along with technical efficiency in industry 
takes for granted heavy graft and rich “pickings” for “preferred 
lists of insiders.” “Successive frontiers, geographical and then 
internal, have been exploited; now we have to find a new way of 
getting along, and if we are going to take care of everybody who 
is ready to work there may be no margin left for larceny.” Co- 
operation, now essential, entails a higher level of honesty. 


Survey Graphic. May, 1934. 

Morgan, Arthur E. “Bench-Marks in the Tennessee Valley: 
Planning for the Use of the Land.”—A description of the work of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in planning for the use of the 
land. This is not “an end in itself,” but “simply a process of 
collecting the essential facts concerning the lay of the land, its 
soil, minerals, forests and water resources; and then the guidance 
of developments to prevent waste and to make the national re- 
sources most fully serve the people of the region.” 


Amidon, Beulah. “Section 7-A; the Clash Over the Most Dis- 
puted Clause in the Recovery Act.”—A description of the hear- 
ings before the National Labor Board in March in regard to the 
automobile industry. These show “the resistance on the part of 
great employers to change” with respect to cooperation with labor. 
“To wrest from capital a degree of industrial control and thus 
gain an increasing share in national income and opportunity 
— have to depend on their united strength, and on that 
alone. 


Survey Midmonthly. May, 1934. 

“Shall Social Work Be Public? or Private? or Both?” (Sym- 
posium).—Harold P. Winchester, member of the board of a family 
welfare society and other social agencies, argues that it should 
be public because “the welfare of all of its citizens is the con- 
cern and responsibility of the government, and not of the wealthy 
or of those who choose to give.” Spencer Ervin, vice-president 
of the Family Welfare Society of America, finds that it should 
be private because in public work it is difficult to “confer the dis- 
cretion necessary for accomplishment without yielding all control 
over the administrator’s action” and because governmental policies 
are “subject to sudden changes as the result of changes in the con- 
victions of legislators or voters.” Eduard C. Lindeman believes 
that social work should be both public and private because efforts 
directed toward adjustments of personality to a changing society, 
—the highest type of social work—should not be completely under 
partisan political control. 


Atlantic Monthly. May, 1934. 


Peterson, Florence. “CWA”—‘“A candid appraisal” of the 
CWA which points out the lessons learned in its operation: (1) 
that work-relief must be allocated on the basis of relative needs: 
(2) “relief is not the proper channel through which to raise the 
wage standard.” And “if we are to pull through this crisis with- 
out permanently destroying the morale and ambition of millions 
of our citizens, we must find some other form of relief than the 
handing out of grocery orders.” 
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